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| A TRAGEDY OF THE TUBE. 
In Ruymep Prose. 


Listen, fair ladies, while I tell 
The sad occurrence which befell 
A junior of the Scottish Bar, 
The bonnie Sandy Lochinvar. 


It was his firm and stout intent 

To carry off, with her consent, 

That lovely creature, Ruby Warner, 

Whose town address was Hyde Park 
Corner. : 

Both of her parents lived there too, 

Sir Dyke and Lady W., 

And had their own peculiar plan 

To make her wed another man, 

Namely, Sir Obadiah Doyle 

Whose speciality was Oil. 

(He was to come and woo and win her 

That very evening after dinner). 

But she, who loath:d this fatted swain, 

Proposed to travel North by train— 

11.30 G.N.R.— 

With her belovéd Lochinvar, 

And wed in Edinburgh Toun 

On the ensuing afternoon. 


In Hertford Street a plain but handy 

Lodging had b2en secured by Sandy, 

A most convenient situation, 

Near to his love and Down Street 
station. 

At 7.45, exact 

(The hour was fixed by solemn pact), 

He was to come and fetch Miss Warner 

From her address at Hyde Park Corner, 

And bear her off, for time was pressing, 

Just as the family was dressing. 


The stroke of 7.30 found 

Our hero on the underground. 

Alas! he should have sought his Rube 
By taxicab and not by tube 

(L fear he shirked the driver's fce 
From motives of economy, 

A habit which, I hear, is not 

Unusual in a bonnie Scot). 

I woald he had not gone below ! 

But how should he, a stranger, know, 
How guess what curious things go on 
In subterranean Babylon ? 


Descending after some delay, 

: He saw the first train pass away. 

The second (this was bitter gall) 

Rushed by and never stopped at all. 

The third (he took it) went and tore 

Through Hyde Park Corner with a roar. 

At Knightsbridge he alighted from it, 

Panted across and, like a comet, 

An Eastward train went flashing 
through, 

Sucking his hat off up the flue. 

The next ignored his destination 

And ran right on to Down Street 
station, 

Where he debouched and crossed apace 


To what had been his starting-place. 
a 








And lo! a notice caught his sight 

That told him in electric light 

Which of the trains proposed to miss 

Which of his stations, that or this. 

And there—for on the silly board 

Only the next event was scored, 

But of the further trains to come 

The thing was absolutely dumb— 

He watched the alternating text, 

Thinking “The next!—the next! !— 
the next!!!” 

Growing forlorn and yet forlorner, 

Waiting, the while his heart went flop, 

For one that should consent to stop 

At Down Street and at Hyde Park 
Corner ; 

Till he concluded, red with wroth, 

That nothing ever stopped at both. 


I cannot say how long he sat 

Without a smile, without a hat; 

But finally he felt aware 

Of a desire for change of air, 

To see once more the natural light 

Before his head was wholly white 

(It must have been about midnight). 

So toward the regions of the sun 

(Though for that day its course was 
done) 

Wearily he began to drift, 

And fainted halfway up the lift. 


But what of poor Miss Ruby Warner, 
Waiting her love at Hyde Park Corner, 
Wishing her Ma had never borne her ? 
Dinner at eight o'clock was served 
And she must eat it, all unnerved, 
Letting her wild thoughts wander far 
After the absent Lochinvar. 

By 10.15 she lost all hope 

Touching his promise to elope, 

And in a pique became betrothed 

To him that in her heart she loathed, 
Namely, Sir Obadiah Doyle, 

Whose speciality was Oil. 


And thus her Sandy she forswore, 

Who, true to her in eyery pore, 

Still hung about the tubal bore, 

Growing forlorn and yet forlorner, 

Trying to get to Hyde Park Corner. 
O. S. 





MR. PUNCH’S ACADEMY NOTES. 


(In humble imitation of some of his 
Contemporaries.) 


Room 19 is dominated by Mr. 
Mandragora’s ‘Interior of my Cash- 
box.” As a tour de force of pigmentary 
ululation this poignant cri de couleur 
of numismatic negation has been un- 
equalled since Cristipro pi Firenze’s 
‘‘ Last Grain of Arsenic in the Borgia 
Larder.”’ Berserk in ruthless realism, 
yet almost bleating with pathos, this 
enormous canvas is obsessed by stark 
Dante-like lacune of emptiness. The 
brush has succeeded in painting a 
vacuum ! 





It is a pity that the sombre deso- 
lazione of this chef-d'euvre should be 
mocked by the juxtaposition of Mr. 
Guy Dalliance’s “‘ Drawing-room Clock 
at Dawn,” with its smirk of bourgeois 
villeggiatura. 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. 
Corporal’s appalling “ Portrait of the 
Mayor of Brillington ’—more merciless 
in its elephantiasis than the hallu- 
cinations of a convex mirror. The 
artist has depicted his sitter with 
remorseless brutalita; and, despite 
the bravura of fur overcoat and the 
insignia of office, one recoils from the 
canvas in ecstatic repulsion. 

Almost equally masterly in _ its 
splendid spleen against the subject 
is Mr. Abb Smith’s “Mrs. Iky 
Naselbein.”” With amazing insight 
he unveils the inmost malignancy of 
his sitter’s mind, while satisfying con- 
vention with a deafening pasticcio of 
her famous gems. Almost diabolic in 
audacity is the suggestion of the 
family skeleton in the cupboard 
behind the sitter. 

Of opposite attraction is Mr. Bishop 
Park’s delicate and capricious pastoral, 
“Motor Buses in Putney High Street” 
—a veritable danse des nymphes! 
Mr. Park is as dexterous in the 
glutinous chiaroscuro of the pave- 
ment as in his reticent nwances of over- 
lubrication, or the Puck-like bragga- 
docio of the side-slip. Gazing with 
dimming eyes on this elfin and charming 
idyll, one thinks of that rapt apostrophe 
of Keats, “ Little town, thy streets for 
evermore will silent be.” 

The Committee, with their usual 
brutal ophthalmia, have “skied” Mr. 
Lorenzo Chalfont’s infinitely tender 
“ Booking Hall at Snow Hill Station ” ; 
and similarly ill-treated is Miss 
Pantile’s courageous “ Cinematograph 
Audience.” This suggestive little can- 
vas is a miracle of restraint. The 
artist with almost spanielesque fidelity 
has painted only an oblong of ebony 
black. 

The cynosure of Room 20 is Mr. | 
Stipple’s ‘‘ Form IV. at the Vicarage.” 
Loath as we are to commend humanity 
in Art, it is impossible to deny the 
rugged and cyclopean simpatica of 
this work. It will be the popular clow 
of the Exhibition. 

The scena is the breakfast-room of 
a country vicarage. The vicar has just 
opened the envelope, and his apoplessia 
is superbly dynamic. Mr. Stipple, in 
fact, has succeeded in visualising an 
expletive! We are yet more impres 
by the exquisite technique of the over- 
turned cafetiére, and the consummate 
restraint of the parrot in the back- 
ground, 
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THE CULTURE MARKET, 


[Speculation in first editiors and works of 
art is said to Le taking the p'ace of bridge and 
horse-racing in the United States.] 


Watt Street. 


ReMBRANDTS spurted a point yester- 
day afternoon, on rumours that “ The 
Mill ” had changed hands at $600,000; 
| a cargo of three hundred tons of fresh 
old masters is expected from Europe. 
The “ Duchess of Milan ” is quoted at 
$250,000 taken and offered. Corors 
/sagged, and Turners were banged 
heavily by the bears. VELASQUEZES 
jumped instantly on London buying, 
and were healthy and strong on the 
wing all day. 

MSS. of Hanpeu’s sacred works 
drooped to nothing, first editions of 
Srrauss and WaGner feverish, BEEt- 
HOVENS Ordinary dull, MENDELSSOHNS 
A nervy. 

Paradise Losts crumbled, but 








Hamlets and Othellos boomed on 
fresh wires from the Shakspeare| 
Exploration Syndicate, whose mining | 
expert reported having struck a new 
reef of code first editions. These last 
ran up hurriedly on the rumour that Mr. 
Prerront Moraan was getting together 
a complete collection of the bard’s 
works regardless of expense, and any 
refuse having any resemblance to an 
old copy was worked off on outsiders 
at enhanced figures. 


Money Market, 


several day-to-day loans were negoti- 
ated by prominent artists and actors. 
Gold was in a very sluggish circulation 
in the Royal Academy department, 
being more plentiful for forward de- 
livery than for spot cash. A good deal 
of bar silver changed hands in the 
tefreshment section. 


Stock ExcHANnGE. 


_ Authors were more optimistic, the 
literary market being roused to some 
extent from its lethargy by a perusal of 
the new Copyright Bill. Dramatists 
were dull and devoid of interest— 
especially in the musical comedy 
section—and towards nightfall showed 
an irregular tendency. A large consign- 
ment of plots for dramas and novels 
arrived from Paris and Vienna. 
In Musicians there was nothing doing. 
Owing to the near approach of quarter- 
day, overnight accommodation was 
largely in request among Sculptors and 
Painters for the settlement, and in 
many instances landlords’ and trades- 
men’s bills were carried over at an 





Money was scarce all morning, and | 





increased rate. The only strong) 


leature was the boom in GREAVESES 
Which also had the effect of attracting | 
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Uncle George (up in London for the Festival of Empire). ‘‘REMARKABLE PROGRESS SINCE I 
WAS A BOY—WONDERFUL FACILITIES—MARCH OF SCIENCE! Four Two FIVE TWO WESTERN, 
° 


PLEASE, Miss.’ 








attention to WHisTLErRS which had 
lately eased off. 
New Company. 
Tue Artistic CuLTuRE DEVELOPMENT 
Works, Lrp. 


This Company has been formed for 
the objects mentioned in the Memo- 
randum of Association, and also for 
some others inadvisable to publish in 
print—namely, to acquire, develop, 
touch-up, boom, fake, stuff, talk-up, 
foist-off, and otherwise dispose of busts, 
paintings, old editions, musical instru- 
ments, statues, etc., etc. 

An expert in handwriting will be 
retained to forge signatures, and piracy 
(musical and literary) will be con- 
ducted by a competent adviser in the 
Appropriation Department. 

The manufacture of Strad violins will 
be commenced on a wholesale scale. 





A profitable income is also expected 
from the stuffing of modern busts with 
old waistcoats. 

The main purpose of the Company 
will be to buy up the works of promis- 
ing twentieth-century artists and make 
them as good as old. Contracts have 
been entered into for a large supply of 
lichen and mildew, 

A brokerage of 3d. per share will be 
paid on all applications bearing an 
art dealer's or theatrical agent’s stamp. 





‘On the principle that half a loaf is better 
than bread . . ."—7Zhe Nyasaland Times, 
This must be the half, probably the 
bottom half, where the semolina and 
the germ collect. We congratulate 
our bright little contemporary on hav- 
ing got wind, at that distance, of the 
Standard idea. 
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STORIES FOR UNCLES. 
(Being Extracts from the MSS. of 
a Sia-Year Niece.) 

No. X.—Nora anp Cyntmia. 

MENNY yeers ago ther wos an 
old granfather klok it wos made 
of wood it stood in a haul and its 


LIKE 








TO LIKE. 














arm with her arm and they warkd 
upstares and put the lites out in 
the rums and passidges but sudnly | 
loud skreems wer herd only the 
wiph dident hear them she wos | 
fast asleep so wos the husben he | 
dreemd he herd them but he dident 
wak up Edwad herd them alrite | 








name wos Nora it wos a ve 
jellus klok and hated all the others but it coodent see 
the gold klok in the drornroom so it dident mind so 
mutsh Nora wos a grate pet in the famly the childern 
patted her fase and Edwad yoosd to open her dore and 
git inside and play with the swing things ther his father 
| found him ther wunce and smakd him and a man kame 
evry Satday to wind Nora up he sed she wos a wundfle 
klok and dident loos more than a minnit. 

Wun day Edwads father kame home from London his 
name wos Mr. Simmsen and he sed to his wiph Ive got 
sumthing for you. 

Wot is it she sed. 

Its sumthing you wont sed her husben. 

I wont a loter things sed his wiph. 

Wel sed Mr. Simmsen this is wun of them. 

Does it begin with a B sed the wiph. 

No it dosent sed the husben its mutsh better than that. 

Then it begins with a D sed Mrs. Simmsen she wonted a 
dimond. 

Your rong sed the husben it begins with a K. 

Is it a kan of worter she sed larfing at him at the same 
time. 

No its a klok sed Mr. Simmsen and he brort out a 
butifle littel silver klok with a silver lady siting on it. 

O thank you sed the wiph how verry kind of you lets put 
it on the table wots its name. 

The jooler told me its name wos Mary sed the husben. 

Wel sed the wiph weel cal it Sinther. Ive alwis wonted 
a klok cald Sinther and this is the wun. 

Then they put Sinther on the tabel in the haul wer Nora 
cood see her and Nora wos furus she wos angrer than a 
guvniss the husben and the wiph went in to dinner the 
wiph gav him a verry good dinner becos he brort Sinther 
ther wos supe and chops and aspagrus and a choklit kake 
and ises and they had grate joicings about the new klok at 

last it wos time to go to bed and the wiph tuk the husbens 





-he put on his slipers and cum out 
| of the nersry and crep doun the stares and the skreems | 
|wer geting werse evry time and he turnd up the lites in 
the haul and loan bold he saw a terble site. 
| Nora had cum away from the waul and kort hold of 
|Sinther and wos trine to chok her and the silver lady on | 
_top of Sinther was in an orfle state she was doing all the | 
| Skreems in French Sinther wos a French klok I forgot about | 
that but she wos French alrite Sinther woodent giv in she 
wos as braves a wosp but Nora wos brave tu and she wos as 
strongs a hinosrus at last Sinther cald out Ill hav piece | 
and Nora thru her doun on the flore and brok her into a | 
thousen pices. 

Thers anuther klok in the drornroom sed Edwad havent | 
you seen it. 

No sed Nora I havent open the dore and Ill kil it Edwad | 
thort it wos good fun to see kloks quorling and smasshing | 
wun anuther so he opend the drornroom dore and Nora | 
went in and trid to smassh the gold klok but the gold klok | 
wos a good fiter and wen theyd bin fiting for ten minnits | 
Nora sed Im tird Ive had nuff and the gold klok hit her in | 
the fase and Nora fel doun on the karpit and wen she blu 2 | 
blos out of her mouth she wos ded. 

Thats kild her sed the gold klok and the nex} 
morning wen Edwad cum doun to brekfus his father sed | 
| youve bin medling with the kloks agen and his father | 
smakd him all the same the wiph wos verry sory bout 
‘Sinther but she coodent mend her ther wer tu menny | 
| pices Edwad never told this story til he wos a granfather | 
| hisself and then he told it to me and Ive told it to my uncle | 
| Edwad forgav his father for smaking him but he never smakd | 
his own childern this wos the end of Nora and Sinther. 





Things that the Insurance Bill is like. 

“The fact is that the measure presented by Mr. Lloyd George this 
,evening is like nothing so much as the definition of Cerberus bv the 
immortal Mrs. Malaprop—‘ two single gentlemen rolled into one. 

Birmingham Daily Po t. 
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Soldier (t.F.A.). ‘‘ NEXT WEEK I’M OFF TO OKEHAMPTON, FOR A COURSE.” 
Professional Dyspeptic. ‘*A COURSE—OKEHAMPTON—LET ME SEE, IS THAT SULPHUR OR CHALYBEATE?” 








In peerless drive and stunning brassie shot— 





THE GREEN PERIL. nd you will make an early disappearance. 
[‘‘ How many years does a golfer take off his life by waste of nervous ‘ . ‘ 
tissue on the greens? Those, at least, who stand for several seconds But when you die the bard will yet survive, 
glaring fixedly at the ball befcre they finally strike it, must shorten And golf, and golf, and not for years deplore it, 
appreciably their mortal span.” —Mr. A. C. M. Croome.] For it is seldom, after all, 
REGGIE, old man, our eyes are strangely shut That he’s required to hole the ball, 
To all the meaning of the laggard hand which Seeing (ye gods!) that four times out of five 
Betrays the nerves of lesser men The other chap has six or seven “ for it.” 
(Conjoined with other symptoms) when 
They execute the dilatory putt ‘ : ; 
Upon the sward of Sunningdale or Sandwich. “Is it not true (asks a writer to-day) that, on the whole, brackets 
are usually the sign of confused thought and mental awkwardness ? 
Do you observe that every time you eye Yorkshire Evening Post. 


With pulsing orbs, and breathing quick and choky, | We trust not, for the sake of the Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Yon fatal sphere, the mental strife 
Is taking pieces off your life? 





‘* Lieutenant Cammell, one would add, has already with characteristic 


W hich a my Reginald, that you will die quietude, really taken the steam out of the enterprise for a demonstra- 
Sooner by years than if you stuck to croquet. tion at Hendon oa Friday next, albeit doubtless there will be produced 
ra) ’ io somewhere or other from France a military two-seater, though it is so 

W ell, we musi alter; but I doubt we can. early in the season, to take the place of his two-seater Blériot, which I 
’Tis hard to putt without procrastination, do not anticipate will be figuring there, in that he arrived casually one 


evening at Hendon last week, explained that he would like to see the 
machine that he had bought, made a short trip on it with Prier, then 
got on board by himself and flew, in face of the setting sun, without an 


Without a shaking in the shoes ; 
Which makes it clear that we must choose 








Between curtailing our appointed span maps or special equipment, from Hendon acrcss country over Richmond- 
{ And giving up this risky recreation. hill and many buildings to Farnborough, whence on Thursday last he 
. if started with Lieutenant Fox, of the Royal Engineers, also a member of 
We twain, I know, will choose the nobler lot, the Air Battalion, to navigate acrcss country with a map, the objective 
| Nor shall we grudge the price of our adherence. being Salisbury Plain.”—JMorning Post. 
| You will continue, as before, One of the longest non-stop flights we ever have seen in 


To biff the bounding rubber-core print. 
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| «True, I admitted. ‘There’s al- | 
THE TOPIC OF THE NIGHT. ways that. It’s simply a question of THE INVOCATION—A DREAM. 
| ‘Arr you going to the Coronation ?”’ | which you prefer.” [Addressed to Mr. W. Beacn Tuomas, the 
asked my first partner as we rested | ‘“« | suppose so,” she said doubtfully, | ornithological expert of The Duily Mail, long 
after our exertions. pe | My fourth partner skipped the | admired from afar. } 
“Yes,” I said, after thinking it out|/opening exchanges altogether and|Coyr out, my Beacu! come out and 
carefully. “Yes. . . . Aveyou?”|asked me point-blank if I had got my teach 
I added, making a great effort to keep | seats yet. ; Beyond the traffic’s tight jar; 
the ball rolling. | m. Rather, a I said. “Just outside Come out amid the fields and herds, 
“ Yes.” ; | St. Margaret's.” es And tell us all the names of birds, 
Sometimes at dances I get very tired,| ‘Ours are outside St. Clement’s. And what is who, and which is each, 
and can’t think of anything to say.| I nearly dropped the lemonade—we} And whether that’s a night-jar. 
It was not so on this occasion. |were in the lemonade room—as [| 
“ Have you got your seats yet?” I| looked at her. I'll say, “ Hark, hark! there goes the 
asked. “T believe you ’ve been done,” I said lark!” 
“Yes. Father got them to-day.” at last. “What makes you think And you shall murmur, “ Not it; 
I rose to the occasion brilliantly. | they ‘re having a coronation there?” That was an owl, unless I err, 
“ Where are they?” I asked. | « Well, they're putting up seats, There is a spotted fly-catcher!” 
“Outside St. Margaret’s.” anyhow.” “Ts it?” shall be my awed remark, 


“Oh, yes. I expect you'll see it} “Oh, well, I suppose they know. “I somehow failed to spot it.” 
all from there.” But you've come on the wrong night, 
“ T expect so.” |I'm afraid. Only the St. Margaret’s 
There was noting more to be said ; | people are here this evening.” 
and in a little while | was dancing; However, I must have been wrong 
with my second partner. As soon as/ about that, for my next three partners 
we were seated we turned to each other | had got seats in Piccadilly, Whitehall 


Then up shall float the rapturous note | 
Of cuckoos in the covers, 
And, faring on by field and fen, 
We'll find the titmouse in his den, 
And cull from aspic trees remote 
The mottled eggs of plovers. 


and asked : | and Piccadilly respectively. (I suppose 
“ Are you going to the Coronation?” | I must have struck a family of sisters | You shall prolong the bittern’s song 
“ After you,” I said, with a bow. | at the start—that ’s how it was.) The And burble to the wryneck ; 
“ T was just wondering if you were! Whitehall member was the most in- The jay, the cushat, and the pye 
going to the Coronation.” | teresting of them, and when we had Shall tell us little tales, and lL 
“Well, I’m not quite sure yet. | exhausted the subject of the Coronation | Shall all the time be going strong 
Are you ?” | agreed with me that it would not be| Out of the back of my neck. 


“Oh, rather. We've got our seats.” | very long before we were all of us ; 
“T was just going to ask you if you! going about in aeroplanes. And she Thus all the lore I've learnt before, 


had. Where are they ?”’ | was nice enough to think that it was But could not rightly follow, 

“ Outside St. Margaret's.” | very brave of me to say that I should I'll quaff beside the fountain-head 

I looked at her anxiously for a like to go up in one now. (And by the way Ishould have said, 
moment. | When I got to my fifteenth and last | 1 do so want to hear some more 

“ Did you dance with me just now?” | partner, St. Margaret's and Piccadilly About the dear old swallow). 
I asked. were leading at five-all, and the casting |g, out by rail, to een green vale! 


“No,” she said in surprise. “I! vote might rest with her. 
don’t think I’ve ever danced with you| «I suppose,” I began— 
before.”’ “No,” she said, “I'm not.” 

“You would remember—I mean I| “We ought to have met before,” I 
should remember if you had, of course. | said warmly. “They ’ve been talking 
But the fact is there’s somebody here to you, too.” 
who talks just like you.” | “They have.” 

“ Really?” she said with interest;| « Well, I shouldn’t have begun it, if} «Her head was crowned in gold and he 
and so I drifted on to my next partner. | I hadn’t thought you ‘d have begun it | small figure draped in a deeper shade of glue—1 

This time I waited for her to begin. if I hadn’t. Is that clear, or shall J | costume which she is expected to wear at the 


THomas, the road is easy: | 
Let me behold you where the coots 
And wagtails perch upon your boots 
Plotting a sermon for The Mail, 
Like Francis of Assisi. Evoe. 














‘I suppose you ’re going to the Coro- | say it backwards?” Coronation ceremony.” —Bombay Gazett:. 
nation ?” she asked. “Oh, do say it backwards.” This was the appropriate costume of 

“The Coronation?” Irepeateddoubt-| “Perhaps it would be too exciting|the Be-gum of BuoraL when she was 
fully to myself; “the Coronation? Oh, | for you at this time of night. May I| presented to the Kina (as PRINcE oF | 
that’s the little thing they ’re doing at! ask you just one question instead ?” Wates) in India, and we are not sur- 
the Abbey next month, isn’t it? No,I «Tf it isn’t about—you know.” prised that she should stick to it for | 
don’t think I shall go.” “Tt isn't about that at all. It’s| the Coronation. 

but ~ . ” ‘ | simply to settle a little bet I’ve got on. 

“I never go to Coronations.” Er—if you were in London on a hot ; 

“We've got seats outside St. Mar- day in June and you wanted to sit re Promscrst pen = lot - 
vs % . iene lt . : * . . ‘Tt is important that children’s under-clothes | 
= be wpa wag shim | pes n, ¥ ould you do it outside St. Mar- | sould be esenetie well aired before they are | 

e Pp ere ght, | garet's or outside Piccadilly ‘ put away, as the danger of wearing linen that | 

I murmured to myself. | “Neither,” she said. is not absolutely dry is well-known, leading t? | 

* What did you say?” So that’s how it is. A. A. M._ |rheumatism and electric light.”—Devon and | 

“T said it would be much cooler Exeter Gazette. | 
inside St. Margaret's.” ‘Manchester v. Sale.—Good all-round play | A cheap way of producing it, however, | 

“But then you wouldn't see the | by Barrell.”—Aanchester Courier. and, besides, electric light is much less | 





procession.” BarRELL comes into his own at last. | dangerous than gas. | 


— 
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ROYAL ACADEMY—SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 
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I THOUGHT 'E KNEW!” 











THE LITTLE TOWNS. 
PuDSEY. 
[After Mr. Hinarre BeEtoc.] 


Men have invariably two sets of 
affections and two anchoring grounds. 
Thus in a man’s life his mother and 
his M.P.; on another plane his public- 
house and his church ; on another his 
wanderings and his memories ; and on 
another the great mountains and the 
little towns. 

The little town that means so much 
to me is Pudsey, in the heart of York- 


shire. It is the strategic centre of 
England. It lies like a lion couchant 


between Leeds and Bradford. Who 
holds Pudsey controls those two great 
cities and has sway over the North 
Road between London and Edinburgh. 

No stately cathedral towers over the 
little town. No citadel holds it in 
thrall. It is just a little town. But 
it has bread, and yellow beer, and 
faith ; and thus Pudsey, the unknown, 
the Lhassa of Yorkshire, is dear beyond 
words to me. 





The drums and tramplings of three | 
conquests have left Pudsey untouched. 
The Middle Ages changed it not a whit. 
The Victorian Age besmoked it but left 
no mark on its spiritual atmosphere. 
To-day it stands, dour and dogged, 
glowering on its neighbour Morley, | 
which gave a so-called Radical Premier 
to England. But when the great day 
comes and the battle is formed Pud- 
sey will give the lead to England, and 
the tricky sham-fighters of modern 
politics will cower before the stern 
arbitrament of Pudsey’s sword. 

The little town of Pudsey gives as 
much pleasurs as may be given by that 
delightful sense of observation which 
you get in the eyes of the old when 
their lives have been well lived. The 
town of Pudsey does not die as men 
die. Itstands in grey immortality. It 
has old grey-stone hostelries at its 
corners, where stern men grip their 
tankards firmly with a cautious eye 
on their neighbours. The Leeds trams 
clang through its streets, yet Pudsey 
deigns no answer to their clamour. Its 
gas- works swell out magnificently; 








‘and see the simple sights and hear the 


| 
and dominate it as Windsor’s castle | 


dominates the royal borough. | 

I wish that human life might ]¢st for 
ever that I might continue year after 
year to get down at the simple station 


simple sounds that memory renders 
inexpressibly dear to me. The stern, 
judicial “Gud neet” of the policeman 
on night patrol; the cheerful “’Ere’s 
luck” of the masterful Yorkshire 
drinkers; the thrill that one ex- 
periences when the lamplighter issues 
forth and when the sweep comes 
home. To revisit this little town 
perpetually, and renew my loves with | 
it, I could wish that human life 
stret:hed on for ever. 

There are other towns that tug at | 
my heart-strings; Moses Gate, thenerve | 
centre of busy Lancashire; Tonypandy, | 
which but awaits its Danton to make a | 
revolution ; and Burton, dear Burton, 

| 
| 





from which the malt-life of England 
steadily pulsates; but I come back ever 
to Pudsey. 

It has bread, and yellow beer, and 


faith. It is my little town. 
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VICTORIAE + REGINAE - IMPERATRICL 
ARS - VICTRIX 


Lonpon. “WORTHY OF A GREAT QUEEN!” 
Puncn. “AND OF A GREAT CITY!” 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tony, M.P.) 


House of Lords, Monday.—Odd thing 
happened just now. House crowded 
to hear LANSDOWNE explain his Reform 
Bill. A garland of Peeresses wreathed 
| the side galleries, on this occasion 
specially reserved for their ladyships’ 
accommodation. On steps of throne! 
Privy Councillors jostled each other for 
front places. Everyone glad to see 
LANSDOWNE back in renewed health. 
Noble Lords displayed generous emo- | 
tion by a murmured cheer. 

Lucid explanation of revolu- 
tionary measure occupied hour 
anda half. It was on LEADER 
or OprosITION resuming his seat 
that, as Wintiam Brack used 
occasionally to remark in 
strangely forgotten novels, “ Lo! 
a strange thing happened.” 
Lorp CHANCELLOR put the 
question “ That this Bill be read 
a second time.” In this storied 
chamber exclamation regarded 
as bad form. But Noble Lords 
so taken aback at this strange 
slip that amid general movement 
there were correcting cries of 
« First reading.” 

CHANCELLOR, hurriedly rising 
again, amended the error, and 
way cleared for Lord Morey, 
who declared against the 
measure in uncompromising 
tone and manner that recalled 
LaNsDOWNE’s treatment of Old- | 
Age Pensions Scheme when it 
came along after PRINCE ARTHUR | 
in the Commons had publicly 
washed his hands of responsi- 
bility in the matter. | 

The MermBer FoR Sark, 
listening to speech from one of 
the pens allotted for conveni- | 
ence of Commoners, explains an! 
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CHANCELLOR being a little worried of 
late, sudden recognition of Chairman 
of Medway Liberal Association was 
sufficient to upset ordinarily well- 
guarded, almost phlegmatic equani- 
mity. 

Business done.—LANsDOWNE intro- 
duces Bill designed to exterminate the 
loyal Backwoodsman. 

House of Commons, Tuesday.—JOHN 
Warp rather to the front just now. 
Pink of loyalty, he has bought him- 


self a new felt hat in honour of the} 


Coronation. Compared with the head- 


gear under which he earned earliest | 


fame (SarK understands it to-day 








‘““D—— THE CONSEQUENCES.” 
‘*He—er—defied the consequences. 
home to roost.” 


(Viscount MILNER.) 








incident that occasioned much remark. 
Just as CHANCELLOR was rising to put 
question his eye fell upon Watrer| 
| McLaren amid group of M.P.’s below 
the Bar. It is a matter of common 
report that Watrer has volunteered to 
“see the Lorp CHANCELLOR” about! 
| constitution of Malling bench of magis- | 
trates, which, consisting of fifteen | 
Conservatives at time of LorEBuURN's 


accession to office, has since been 
Strengthened by addition of seven 


members of whom the odd half-dozen 
are Tories. 





hangs in the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame ‘Tussaup’s next to JOHN 


To-day they have come 


| they ] 
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iniquitous chucking-away of chances in 
the race with Germany for predo- 
minence of Naval power, McKenna 
quietly added “The 9th of April was 
a Sunday.” 

| JoHN had got hold of the wrong end 
of the stick, or, to bring the imagery 
nearer home, had put on his hat back 
to front. 

Undismayed by this accident he 
| turned up to-day with a new word for 
addition to the English language. 
Asked Unpber-SecreTary For INDIA 
whether it is proposed to alter the law 
relating to the payment of wages due 
to natives ‘so as to prevent the victim- 
-isation of the working popu- 
\lation.” Not a pretty word 
| “victimisation,” but well enough 
| for a beginner. 

Guillotine merrily at work 
ichopping off amendments to 

Report stage of Parliament Bill. 
| This to be concluded to-morrow 
inight, to which end the hours 
are parcelled out, and on the 
stroke down drops the ruthless 
blade. As the amendments are 
old acquaintances, made familiar 
jin Committee, without the 
islightest chance of being ac- 
cepted on second time of asking, 
/no serious harm is done. Still 
|it is a stupid performance, in- 
volving loss of two sittings. 

At one moment clamorous 
storm burst round the ethereal 
| form of Cousin Huan. According 
\to time-table, guillotine blade 
due to fall at half-past four. 
At 4.28 Cousin Huau interposed; 
received with shout of angry 
remonstrance from Radical quar- 


ter. Huau always ready for 
fight. If any trail their coat 


before him, be sure he’ll tread 
on it. Ministers had declined to 
enter upon detailed discussion 
of amendments on ground that 
1ad already been debated in 
“Yah!” cried Cousin 





| Committee. 


Burns’s historic straw hat) it is a| Huan, wringing his hands in anguish 
shade lighter and a furlong or so Jess | over such evidence of human depravity, 
ample in dimensions. Not so deep as|“‘you don’t answer our arguments 
a well nor so wide as a church door, it | because you can’t.” 
will, like Mercutio’s wound, serve. | Here the Radicals broke in with 
Yesterday Jonn created some sensa-| prolonged burst of groans and jeers. 
tion by drawing statement from First | Cousin Hua raised his voice almost 
LoRD OF THE ADMIRALTY in reply to ques- | to screaming pitch in vain effort to 
tion as to how many men were employed | shout down theenemy. Happily, clock 
in one of the dockyards on the 9th of | interposed with stroke of half-hour, 
April, and how many hours each one| and Members went forth to vote on 
worked? It turned out that there| proposed new clause. 
Business done.—Clause 1 of Parlia- 





Of course there is nothing terrific in| were no men in the dockyard on the 
prospect of the interview. None of|date named, nor was a stroke of work 
Maurice Hew ett’s Brazenhead about | done. Whilst House gasped at state 
W ALTER McLaren. On the contrary|of things here revealed and guardians 
he is the mildest-mannered man that of the Navy moored behind Front Op- 
ever faced a constituency. Still, Lorn! position Bench half rose to denounce 








ment Bill passed Report stage without 
amendment. 

House of Lords, Thursday.— M1LNER 
seated on Cross Bench moodily regards 
|ill-populated scene. Not quite two 
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| years ago great things were in the} 














making. Liuoyp GeorGeE’s Budget 
was slowly working its way through | 
Commons. Its arrival in Lords im- | 
minent. What would they do with | 
it? Strident voices were raised in| 
passionate demand that it should 
be straightway thrown out. Moderate 
men talked fearsomely of the conse- 
quences. Then clarion-like rang MIL- 
NER’S defiance. He said—well, he— 


er—he defied the conse- — ————— 


quences. 
To-day they have come 
home to roost. Whilst 


LEADER OF OpposiTION has 
brought in a measure dig- 
ging up root and branch 
constitution and traditions 
of House of Lords, there 
will, next week, be presented 
for their Lordships’ friendly 
consideration a Bill abso- 
lutely depriving them of the 
Veto, with whose assistance 
they in earlier years of 
deplorable ascendency cf, 
a Liberal Goyernment on 
more than one occasion 
saved the State from dis- 
aster. All this within the 
space of two years directly 
following on throwing out 
of a Budget Bill reinstated 
only after a General Elec- 
tion. 

“Cheer up, dear lord,” 
I said to Munner, with 
warmth of friendship dating 
back to period before he 
even dreamt of coronets. Uy 
“You acted for the best 
according to your lights, 
from purest patriotic and 
party motives. You must 
not hold yourself too ex- 
clusively responsible for the 
consequences.” | 

“Oh, d—— the con-| 
sequences,” said MILNER, 
hurrying off without waiting | 
to look at new frescoes in | 
lobby leading to Central 
Hall, which, though a little 
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MR. PUNCH’S LITERARY 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THe Exvrxm or Lire. 


How wags the world with you? 


Perhaps it doesn’t wag at all. Per- 


haps it shakes with an ague, or trips to| 


a St. Vitus’s measure. Perhaps it tosses 
and heaves, filling you with a rebellious 
nausea. Then why not make it wag ? 
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THE VERY LATEST ART NOUVEAU DESIGN. 


gE. ‘‘ New lamps for old! New lamps for old!” 


Mortey and Hatpane. “No, thank you ; quite unnecessary. 
one suits us exactly—for the present!” 
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—— as your stocks move upward 
j.or downward; you offer your love, and | 
are in an ecstasy of joy or a cyclone of | 
| grief according to the sense in which it | 
|is returned ; you write a poem, and your | 
| outlook on existence depends on what | 
the editor has had for lunch. 

This is all very wrong; in this way | 
you condemn yourself for life to be the 
creature of circumstance. Why not | 
ris2 superior to the externals of your | 
—lot? Why not laugh at! 

| your misfortunes? Why not | 

trump the tricks of Fate? | 
| How can one do all this? | 
| By cultivating a Sense of 
Humour. 

How can one cultivate 
a Sense of Humour? By 
taking Humot. 

Huot is prepared by a 
secret process from the dis- 
tilled juices of a certain 
plant — a member of the 
Smilax family and a native 
of Chihuahua. It is made 
up in the form of a hair- 
wash, and on being well 
rubbed into the head dis- 
plays at once its remarkable 
properties. It may also be 
used a3 an embrocation for 
the ribs, to which it affords 
a pleasant tickling sensa- 
tion. Its effect is amazing 
and instantaneous. Not 
only does it render the mind 
susceptible to every wave 
of humorous emotion that 
passes through the air, but 
it sets similar waves in 
progress from the seat of 
its own action. Thus it 
entirely alters the perspec- 
tive of things. The so- 
called worries of life become 
a source of exquisite enter- | 
tainment. You smile at 
the importunities of the 
income - tax collector; you 
chuckle at the advent of 
spring-cleaning ; you laugh | 
aloud when your partner : 
revokes ; you roar with full- | 
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The old 








crude in colour and design, — 
are worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion. 

Rather a short way with an old 
friend I thought. Perhaps one had 
better more closely confine his atten- 
tion to his own affairs. 

Business done.—In Committee of 
Supply. 





From a story in Yes or No: 


You look incredulous ; but don’t stop 
reading. 


answer will undoubtedly be: “To get 
as much legitimate enjoyment out of it 
as I possibly can.” But how do you go 
about achieving this object? Unless 





you are that exceptional creature for 
whose eye these lines are not intended, 


What is your main object in life? 
Clear your mind of cant, and your 


~ bodied (or nearly full-bodied) 
| mirth at your own sea-sickness. 

Why waste money on expensive and 
‘conventional “amusements”? Why) 
| not halve your expenditure and double | 

your life? A day in Brixton is funny 

enough if you use Humot. 
| Hvumoz is to be procured everywhere | 
and is put up in three strengths at- 
|three prices, viz.:—Mild (for teething 
| infants, etc.),2/6; Medium (for general 


“It was all over. This was indeed the end. | you allow your enjoyment to rest upon \use), 3/6; Extra Strong (for Judges ; 
|the varying events and episodes with | and Music-hall Comedians), 4/6. 


(To be continued.) ” 


It is sad to have one’s new-born hopes | which you are confronted. You invest | 
| your money, and are elated or depressed ! 


dashed to the ground like this. 





Buy a bottle to-day, and 
RUB IT IN. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
No. 3.—A SALE AT CHRISTIE'S. 
By A NOBLE LORD. 


Tne other day, a friend took me to 
| a picture sale. How and where these 
functions were conducted I had till then 
| nonotion. That pictures changed hands 
| had heard; and indeed they must do 
so, or how could my ancestors have 
brought together the superb collections 
which I understand I possess? Now, 
however, that I have witnessed a pic- 
ture sale and seen what can be done 
in that direction I shall keep a much 
sharper eye on the course of events. 

Arrived at the auction-room, we 
found a large number of men gathered 
together, either seated or standing, 
bidding for the pictures that were dis- 
played, one by one, in turn, by the 
porters. At a little raised desk, called, 
I am told, a rostrum, sat the auc- 
tioneer, and below him were his clerks. 
Occasionally smiling gentlemen, whom 
I took to be the Christie Minstrels, 
stood there too, evidently not displeased 
at the figures that were being realised. 
For it was what is called an important 
sale, and a large number of very 
valuable pictures were being sold, 
dealers from all over the world being 
present. T’rom the general cast of 
feature I should say that, if Mr. Zane- 

WILL’s scheme of returning with his 
_ people to Palestine ever became prac- 
tical, he could not do better than make 
a start at CurisTie’s during an im- 
portant sale—that is, of course, pro- 
vided they were willing to go. 

I noticed, too, that although the 
auctioneer was extremely quick in 
taking bids it was practically impossible 
for an outsider to see from which of 
the company it proceeded—some kind 
of marconigraph being evidently in use. 
| Buying pictures is not my line, so 
| this did not trouble me; but I won- 
dered how I should have to go to work 
to get my bid recorded supposing 
that kind of folly ever did take hold 
of me. 

As picture after picture was sold 
my friend, who knows the ins and outs 
of this mystery, groaned more and 
| more deeply. “ What is it?” I kept 
asking. “ Only that that German fellow 
_has got that,” he would say. Or, 
“Another beauty gone to a Dutch- 
man.” Or, “That ’s the third Van 
Dyck that the Americans have se- 
cured.” And so on—always naming 
Some foreign purchaser. ‘“ But how 
is it,” I said at last, “that some one 
representing the National Gallery is 
not here buying for England?” “ Be- 
cause they haven’t any money,” he 
Snapped out. ‘No money?” said I. 
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Nervous Performer at Country Concert. ‘1 ’AVEN'T—NEVER—SUNG TO A PYANNER BEVORE, 
BUT I DESSAY WE’LL GET ON ALL RIGHT IF YE CAN JUST PLAY THE "IGH NOTES A BIT LOW.” 








“ How remarkable! I thought Eng- 
land was so rich.” ‘ Not rich enough 
to compete with America,” said my 
friend, “They ‘ll pay anything for 
pictures nowadays. They’re sending 
up values to a ridiculous height, and 
ruining all the old standards. But, of 
course, it can’t last long.” 

This set me thinking, and just then 
a Correggio going up and fetching, 
after ten minutes’ duel, forty thousand 
guineas from an American dealer made 
me think more. For I suddenly re- 
membered that somewhere at my place 
in the country there is a picture by an 
artist fellow of this name, which, from 
what I could recollect of it, was a 





'great deal better than the one just 
| sold. 


I therefore sent my card to the 
American dealer, and after the sale he 
came and spoke to me. It is very 
extraordinary, but I found that he 
knew every picture in all my houses. 
For example, ‘‘ What about your Ve- 
lasquez?” he said. “Have I got a 
Velasquez?” I replied; and he at once 
told me all about it and offered a round 
sum for if. 

He is to come down next week and 
make offers for all he wants ; but mean- 
while I am—of course, unknown to 
him—approaching several others of his 
countrymen by cable. I may be a noble 
lord, but I was not born yesterday. 
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THE SAD CASE OF THE FATHER 
OF PELLEAS. 


For me, he is far the most intriguing 
figure in M. MarTeruincx's tragedy of 
Pelléas and Mélisande. There he was 
half the time lying ill in that dour castle 
with its dark woods, where the sky was 
never to be 
(that was funny, too, for you might 
have thought there would be more leaves 
to hide it then), and people went on 
getting paler and paler and letting their 
hair fall out of windows, and throwing 
their rings into wells, and telling lies, 
and crying, and complaining that it 
was very dark, and that they were very 
unhappy (not about him, though), and 
keeping their eyes wide open (except 
when they were fast asleep), and saying 
they were going away, and not going, 
and nobody took the slightest notice of 
the poor invalid. 

It is true that Pelléas did say he had 
been to see him; but no one saw him go. 
It is tug, too, that the old grandfather 
(but not before the Fourth Act) said 
that the whole household had been 
doing nothing all this time except 
“chuchotant autour dune chambre 
fermée” where the patient lay; but no 
one heard their wh'spers. And we were 
never shown his room, inside or outside. 
The only proof we have (and a poor 
one too) that his illness made any 
difference to any one was that, when 
he was out of danger the house woke 
up a little and one or two rather sudden 
deaths ensued; but I think this must 
have happened anyhow, for people 
can’t go on for ever being very un- 
happy in the dark without something 
coming of it. And, when allis said, we 
never once set eyes on him—never even 
had the poor solace of seeing his name 
in the play-bill. Truly a tragic figure 
in its isolation ! 

As for M. Denussy’s setting of the 
play let us, in imagination, hear what 
M. Marrertinck has to say about it. 

M. Marrertinck: It is not your 
fault. No, no, little Desussy; it is 
not your fault. My Mélisande began 
weeping when she was one minute old. 
She was weeping when you first met 
her, little Desussy. I do not know 
why she was weeping. Nobody knows 
i why she was weeping. She had just 
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| thrown a gold crown into a well. But} 
| that was not the reason. It was a 


habit with her to throw jewellery into 
wells. I think she must have been 
‘ very unhappy. Yes, that was it; she 
| was very unhappy. And so your 
music is sad and sombre. Your music 
is sad and sombre from the very 
beginning, little Desussy. And when 
the two tragic destinies are fulfilled at 
j the end you have nothing new to say. 


b |strong and vivid contrasts. 
seen excepf in summer | 
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You have said onnttie thirty-five 
scenes ago, and have been saying it 
ever since. They were beautiful scenes, 
but they began a long time ago. There 
was nothing more for you to say. 

My play is not a gay play, little 
Desussy. And it does not abound in 
And that 
is why your music is not gay. That is 
why your music does not abound in 


strong and vivid contrasts. It is not 
your fault, little Desussy. I said just 
now it was not your fault. 

But I liked your music. Oh, yes, I 


liked it, little Desussy. I liked it when 
you frightened me in the scene where 
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LE SHAMPOO. 


Pel’éas (M. WarnEry): ‘Tu entends mes 
baisers le long de tes chcveux? Ils montent 
ie long de tes cheveux.” 

Mélisande (Maz. Epvtina): 

m’as fait mal.” 
Golaud kills his brother from behind- 
You frightened me with the noise that 
the castle doors made when they were 
being bolted for the night. I did not 
know that bolts could make so terrifying 
a noise. 

Madame Epvina was not quite my 
idea of Mélisande. Nobody was quite 
;my idea of anybody, except, perhaps, 
‘Signor Marcoux, as Arkel, and Mile. 
Bourceors as Genevidve. They just 
had to be old, and they did that. One 
would think that M. Guasne forgot 
who Golaud was. He forgot that 
Golaud was still young enough to be a 
sportsman and fall in love at sight with 
a pretty girl crying in a wood. He 
forgot that; or perhaps I forgot it for 
him. Perhaps it was my fault that 


“Oh! oh! tu 





Golaud was so repellent. One would 
say that he was almost like a kind of 
Golaudwog. You do not mind my 
making that little joke, Desussy? [ 
do not often make little jokes. I do 
not often make any sort of joke. 

M. Warnéry never looked a bit like 
my Pelléas. He never looked as if he 
were worried about the obverse of his 
destiny. He might have been almost 
anything in any other French opera. 
And his wig! Oh, oh, he made me very 
unhappy. 

Do you know, I have a horrid doubt 
in my inside? Have you ever had a 
horrid doubt in your inside, little Dr- 


pussy? I will tell you what my doubt 
is. Iam beginning to wonder if French 


is, after all, the right language for ro- 
mantic tragedy. lt is so precise. It 
says things so dreadfully clearly. It has 
no atmosphere of suggestion, especially 
when it is sung. Oh, oh, it makes me 
very unhappy. O. S$. 





THE CALLER. 


Miss Muse, since you have made so 
free 
As thus to risk a call on me 
Here in Throgmorton Street, E.C., 
The grim, the glaring, 
How is it that you come to be 
So rather daring ? 


You're welcome in a fitter sphere— 

The long, white road, the hills of deer, 

Great woodlands when the mellow year 
To Autumn changes, 

Or stretched beside some shady weir 
"Neath Cumnor’s ranges— 


(Not that you lack an urban grace, 
I love you when you bid me trace 
Youth's springtide in a girlish face, 
A Bond Street setting ; 
They didn’t grow such nymphs in 
Thrace, 
That's certain betting !)— 


But in the City—well, there's this: 
Come out and see its mysteries— 
The jewelled jobber sleeked with fizz, 
And stuffed with salmon; 
How beautiful a broker is, 
How chaste looks Mammon! 


So, ere you join the other Eight, 
Your sisters, at the Sun-god’s gate, 
You ‘ll leave me of your blossom- freight 
Some songful guerdon, 
To mingle with the market rate 
A brown bee burden! 





Commercial Candour. 
From anadvét. in Public Opinion of & 
Physical Culture school :— 


“The Devils of Insomnia, Nervous De- 
pression, Indigestion, and a dozen others of the 
Infernal Brotherhood are exercised every day.” 
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WHAT OUR ARTIST'S FRIENDS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 


Extract from lctter. ‘In a moment of foolish generosity I undertook to pose in Jack’s studio as a comic Scot ; and in the middle who 
-—_ - silly wife bring in but Violet and her Mother? I had long been anxious to make an impression on Violet and now I’ve 
succeeded.” ; 








Thus spoke I, giving Edwin and his maid 
THE INGRATITUDE OF EDWIN. A sketch of how philanthropy was seeking 


[The new guides are busy at the British Museum. Efforts are being | To render to his ignorance first aid ; 
made to discover how far the experiment is being appreciated. ] But, credit me! before I'd finished speaking 
’ o 
EpwIn, on many a showery afternoon, (One may too much solicitude by half show) 


When Hampstead Heath was much too damp to sit on, | They’d passed away into—a Cinematograph Show! 
With Angelina you 've been known to moon 


Through wonder-halls, the pride of every Briton, 





And there, among the world’s first treasures tarrying, The growing popularity of aeroplanes is having a startling 
Discourse of walnut suites, of maisonettes, and marrying. | effect on the bicycle trade. “Now is the time,” says a 
The kind Authorities it much distressed Dundee paper, “to buy @ bicycle. If you want a good second- 
To see you so irrelevantly wandering, hand one, advertise for it in the ‘Courier.’ It will only 
Oblivious both of script and palimpsest, cost you sixpence, and you will probably get a wide choice. 





Py —— things o'er which the — stand pondering ; ‘‘Broken china may be mended by brushing the edges with white 

now they mean, by tactful ministrations, lead, such as painters use ; press the pieces together and tie them in 

To fructify your ignorant perambulations. place, then leave them two or three days until thoroughly dry. Tie 
» ° } ” 

A grave curator, spectacled and bland, dish can be broken as easily anywhere else as at the o!d break. 


Shall, for the future, with compassion heed you, Still a break i lace i ite ae ore ne 
And intervening give to each a hand, ee eee 


And gently to the man ipt lead 
gently uscript room lead you, ‘‘ Notice. —F. B. is the only one inall the world who can turn straight 


nd, sojourning before the show-case, start a a vor ale 
Profound discourse, let’s say, on England’s Magna Carta. a atten teen ten Son. The Guess ey ee ae 


Then, resting in the nook which, all unseen, A very lonely immortality for F. B. 
For confidential friendship well suffices, 


= learned person, seated in between, , ‘* Specimen bush plants, eventually to be 3 feet or more high, should 
5 all talk to you of Ammun Ra and Isis, have different treatment. Stop the plants at 6 inches, and continue 
While still the smi'e (you never could abide her) to do so until the desired size is attained.” The Garden, 


Upon the face of Pasht, the pussy-god, grows wider. It sounds hopeless. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SUPPLEMENT. 
V.—City ComPaAnNiEs. 


Tuere are few London institutions 
more interesting to strangers than our 
ancient City Companies, and few about 
which so little is accurately known. 
Since the metropolis promises to be 
heavily invaded by American and other 
foreigners during the coming summer, 
for a function that shall not be named, 
and since all are then likely to ask 
questions about the City Companies, 
the following timely account has been 
drawn up and vouched for by experts 
of unimpeachable veracity :— 

History. 

The oldest City Company is probably 
that of the Hide-bounders, the founda- 
tion of which is attributed to Junius 


| Casar, who, during his stay in Britain, 


always dined with them on the Hides of 
March. The Gum-boilers, again, date 
back to the Roman occupation, the 
first Prime Warden being a native o! 
Tusculum and a descendant of Curtus 
Dentatus. The Gin-slingers came 
from the Balearic Isles, where they 
own extensive plantations of juniper to 
this day; and the Coal-scuttlers are 
the lineal descendants of some Barbary 
Corsairs, who were captured by Cap- 
tain Coke. 
WEALTH. 

The wealth of the City Companies is 
a byword. So vast is it that there is 
the greatest difficulty in disposing of 
it. The ordinary channels of charity 
are often congested, and the Companies 
are bound in self-defence to indulge 
freely in banquets, at which not only 
are food and drink consumed, but pre- 
sents are distributed. A visitor to a 
City Company dinner is disappointed 
if he does not find a gold cigar-case or 
black pearl pin under his plate, while 
ladies are rarely permitted to leave 
without tiaras or sab'es. Many a 
visitor has alsc come away with a 
diamond pain beneath his waistcoat, 
the fool being not less rich and 
generous than the Company. 


THE 


The City Companies pride themselves 
exceedingly upon their Halls, which 
are usually buried in the very heart of 
the City, so that it is advisable for any 
one who is bidden to a feast to allow at 
least an hour extra for losing and finding 
the way. Once found, however, the 
Halls turn out to be fine examples of 
medieval architecture, and hospitality 
reigns in every one. At the entrance 
door a yard of ale is proffered to every 
visitor, and he is expected to drink it. 
He must then give up his hat and coat, 
receiving in exchange a ticket of pure 


HALLs. 





gold, which he is asked to retain as a 
souvenir. On being presented to the 
Worshipful Master he must join him 
in a second yard of ale, and then all is 
ready for dinner. 


TURTLES. 

The life-blood of a City Company, it 
has been well said, is turtle soup; and 
since real turtle soup can be made only 
from the real turtle it follows that a 
considerabl: traffic is carried on in this 
unwieldy but toothsome creature. The 
turtle most dear to the City Companies’ 
palate is the green turtle, which yields 
the succulent calipash and calipee— 
calipash being the green fat of the upper 
shell, and calipee the yellow meat of 
the lower. Lumps of these delicacies 


‘swim about in the soup and give extra- 


ordinary contentment to the consumer, 
whether he be Worshipful Master or a 
mere literary guest. The green turtle 
comes from the coast of South America 
and is brought heve alivein tanks. Each 
City Company has its own aquarium 
for turtles and keeps an official execu- 
tioner, who has a fee of fifteen shillings, 
lating from immemorial times, for 
every one killed—also the shells as per- 
quisites, from which the more ingenious 
ones carve combs for their wives and 
daughters and paper-knives for their 
sons. In 1743, it is told that one 
Simon Fergus, turtle-executioner to the 
Worshipful Company of Razor-strop- 
pers, on being discovered substituting 
mock turtle from the Caroline Islands 
for the real thing, was deprived of his 
office and set in the pillory. And 
quite right too. 
ETIQUETTE. 

The City Companies are sticklers for 
routine. No one may seat himself 
before the Worshipful Masters and 
none may eat until grace has been 
sung. It is an offence to refuse any 
dish or to leave anything on the plate ; 
but since few of the dinners contain 
more than eighteen courses this is no 
great hardship. Different Companies 
have, of course, different customs. 
Thus the Honourable Company of 
Wire-walkers restrict their courses to 
fifteen, and invariably, no matter what 
the season, have calf’s-foot jelly. The 
calf's-foot, being cleft and therefore 
more easily retaining a hold on the 
precarious wire, is their emblem. 
The Honourable Company of Heel- 
tappers, again, make it a practice to 
drink a toast with their Worshipful 
Master between each course, and since 
their courses are twenty in all this is 
no small feat considering that heel- 
taps are forbidden. The least generous 
of the Companies is the Worshipful 
Company of Flint-skinners, which 





gives its guests only fourteen courses, 
and, whereas the other Companies serve 
their food on platinum, offers only a 
gold service. 

Honorary MemBers. 

Every City Company has a few dis- 
tinguished honorary members. Thus, 
the Worshipful Company of Hair. 
splitters has lately added to its roll 
Mr. Batrour and Mr. Henry James; 
the Spot-strokers have paid a similar 
compliment to Mr. Ggorce Gray; 
while the Worshipful Company of 
Wool-gatherers have enriched their 
native intellectual strength with the 
addition of Mr. Jos1an WEeDGwoop, M.P. 

The two men of eminence who hold 
the greatest number of honorary mem- 
berships of City Companies are Mr. 
Eustace Mines and Mr. Bernazp 
Saw. 

Thus Mr. Saaw is an honorary life 
member of the Gas-baggers, the Horn- 
blowers and the Blotting - padders; 
while Mr. Mies is attached in a similar 
capacity t> the Milk - blenders, the 
Sponge-cake-walkers, the Egg-flippers, 
the Nut-hatchers, and the Floor-chasers. 





WHAT THE EYE DOESN'T SEE. 

Dear Mr. Puncu, — While Mr. 
Luoyp GrorGE was thinking about 
State Insurance for Every Workman 
(except you and me) I, in my larger and 
broader way, was maturing a scheme 
for the private insurance of my cook. 
Unfortunately the CHANCELLOR got out 
with his idea first, and, to show that I 
regard him in no bitter spirit on that 
account, I will admit that his little 
enterprise helped in its way to bring 
my greater one to fruition. “For,” 
said I to myself, having been on the 
point of effecting this insurance ever 
since the notorious Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act of 1906 came into force, 
“now that we have to insure, let us do 
it thoroughly.” 

I don’t suppose that the CHaNncELLOR 
pays the same attention to our schemes 
as we do to his. The Insurance Com- 
pany, however, at once evinced the 
most polite interest in the details of 
the affair and asked some very pertinent 
questions as to cook’s workmanship. 
On a common proposal form, intended 
to display such interest in the work of 
every employee, it has begged me to 
state “what acids, gases, chemicals, 
and explosives are used in the course 
of her employment.” To this question 
I think you will agree that the only 
answer which can do justice to my 
cook's cooking is :— I am sure I don't 
know, and can only say that they 
produce a most agreeable flavour.” 

Your trustful Emptoyer or LaBovr. 
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THE SMILE THAT COMES OFF. 


A BUDAVESTH THEATRE MANAGER HAS ANNOUNCED THAT IN FUTURE PAYMENT WILL NOT BE EXACTED FROM PLAYGOERS TILL 
AFTER THE PERFORMANCE ; AND THAT THOSE WHO HAVE NOT ENJOYED THEMSELVES NEED NOT PAY. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT. 


| Oppostre the Norley Arms stood 
|, Norley Station. From the Norley Arms 
issued a man, with a small handbag. 
He was destined for Norley Station. 
Such things are common in human 
experience. 
_ On the far platform of this wayside 
junction was a porter, having the 
appearance of a clout, but nevertheless 
competent to deal with most intricate 
questions regarding the local service. 
| Now the man with the small handbag 
had previously looked up for himself in 
a time-table the time of his train, and 
had ascertained that it was due to 
arrive and depart (either or both) at 
6.31 pw. The time was then only 
6.25, but all the same the man with 
, the small handbag made his way over 
j the level crossing to the porter and 
there put a question to him. 

“Is there a train due to start from 
here at 6.31, for London, to-night ?” 

That question, put with no desire or 
expectation ofeliciting new information, 
was quite in keeping with the ordinary 
run of human nature, but the answer 
was a little out of the common. 


i 








“ No, Sir,” said the porter, merely. 

People who come to ask questions 
generally stay to argue. Resort was 
ultimately had to the official bills of 
the Company, and there indeed the 
6.31 train was clearly indicated (so 
that the man with the small handbag 
was right), but rendered suspicious 
by an asterisk (so that the porter also 
was shown to be right). Do not blame 
the publishers of the time-table pre- 
viously referred to, for the fact is that 
the asterisk was incorporated there 
also; but men with small handbags do 
not always realize the importance in 
life of asterisks. This asterisk, upon 
being properly enquired into, demon- 
strated that the 6.31 train ran on 
Saturdays only. Unhappily to-day was 
a Friday. 

Further argument was useless, so the 
man returned slowly to the level 
crossing ; but, as he was about to cross, 
his eye fell upon a notice which had 
previously escaped him— 

BEWARE OF THE TRAINS! 
Smiling sardonically—smiling (I say) 
sardonically—he produced a piece of 
white chalk from the small handbag 





and amplified that notice. The complete 
edition then ran :— 


BEWARE OF THE TRAINS! 
and especially 
of those 
MARKED WITH AN ASTERISK. 





E PLURIBUS UNA. 

[To a young lady named Unity, with every 
prospect, I may say, of getting snubbed for 
my pains. } 

To June's red rose’s petals rare 

Their lady's cheek some bards compare ; 
Whatever kind of rose in June it is, 
It’s not a match for Mistress Unity’s. 


The nightingale’s nocturnal note 

To some suggests their lady’s throat ; 
Whatever kind of noise or tune it is, 

It’s not a patch on Mistress Unity’s. 


They say that each man’s heart at last 
Before some lady's feet is cast; 

I do not care a fig how soon it is 

That mine is laid at Mistress Unity’s. 








Unpvuty Perssimistic.—We notice a 
firm of corset-makers calling themselves 
“The Universal Bust Oo.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Unper the shadow of tho great Angkhor Wat (for 
What's Wat see Appendix) in the time of the Khmer 
Empire in Kambodia transpires the rather grisly drama to 
which Sir Huan Cuirrorp has given the title of The 
Downfall of the Gods (Murray). Employing a rhapsodic 
style, slightly reminiscent at times of some of Mrs. 
StrEL’s works, he succeeds very well in producing an 
atmosphere of Oriental vastness and mystery wherewith 
to surround his story of the love of a young Sudra for a 
Temple dancing girl, a love which overthrew the tyranny 
of the Brahmans and inspired a new religion more despotic 
and more short-lived than theirs. There were moments, 
I confess, and especially when the hero indulged in lengthy 
rhetorical outbursts, when I found the high-flown language 
a little wearisome, and when, remembering the dedication 
in which the author has stated that this is the first book 
he has written (though he seems to have published ten 
others) I felt that I could have pardoned some occasional 
lapses into mere unitalicisel logography. There is a 
difficulty, I ‘hink, in; ———— 





instruction and entertainment while (literally) you wait. 
The short truth is that the writer lectures without being 
dull and is serious without being solemn. 


The chief thing I have to say about Some Happenings 
of Glendalyne (HutcHINsON) is that, if they are in any 
degree typical of the usual sequence of events in picturesque 
Ireland, | protest that the L. & N.W. railway shall spread 
its attractive posters in vain, so far as I am concerned. 
But of course, really, it is all Miss DororHea Conyers’ | 
fun. At least, this is the only way in which I can account | 
for such an amazing production from her usually well- | 
graced and witty pen. My perplexity began on the third 
| page, where one of the characters, relating the mysterious 
| disappearance of the boy-owner of Glendalyne, obs2rves 
|that they never found Hugh’s body, only his pet rabbit and 
| his hat on the edge of the cliff, adding carefully, “ Hugh's 
hat, not the rabbit's.” In the next chapter I found a 
wickel uncle in wrongful enjoyment of the estate; I 
found b'oodhounds, a secret passage, and a madman 
walled up in a deserted wing of the mansion. Later 
on, it turned out that the madman was really poor Hugh, 
\who had been kept by his guardian for eight weary years, 














_ in chains, and (O my 





feeling a proper senti- 
mental interest in a 
love-affair so far re- 
moved in point of date 
and geography; but 
the writer shows great 
imaginative skill in the 


narrative, and his 
knowledge of his 


subject gives him an 
undoubted advantage 
over many tellers of 
Eastern tales. He has 
also very kindly added 
around dozen of ex- 
planatory notes at the 








| CLargson !) a white wig 
‘and beard. Towards 
, the end, the “ happen- 
ings” became such a 
delirious whirl of im- 
possible horrors that I | 
| was obliged to abandon 
ithe attempt to follow 
|them. But I want to 
;know whether this 
story was intended to 
be funny or not. It 
undoubtedly is,-in the 
|purple passages at 
‘least, though these 








end, which were very 
useful to a reader who 





“As Drunk 





PHRASES THAT HAVE GONE WRONG, 


| were not, one imagines, 
the parts intended by 


as a Lorn.” Miss Conyers to p:o- 





could scarcely have 
told you without their aid what the Wat was, and certainly 
not the date at which it was constructed. 


To a som2what light-hearted generation of novel readers, 
preferring laughter to abstruse discussion, Mr. Putnam 
Weave has dared to submit a story touching upon the 
fundamental principles of Eastern philosophy and religion, 
and taking for its locus in quo the mission field of China. 
Not to be outdcns in boldness, Messrs. MacmiLuan have 
sent The Unknown God to no less frivolous a person than 
Mr. Punch for review, and his Learned Clerk, rising to the 
occasion, declares that he has found this interlude of deeper 
thought not only instructive but pleasantly arresting. An 
accident in the early youth of Paul Hancock leads him to 
search for truth in a foreign well, to become involved in the 
petty quarrels of different sects, to play a leading part in 
a violent and dramatic upising of a primitive people, 1 
to end no nearer the solution of the mystery of life than 
does the everyday lover. It is perhaps regrettable that the 
villany of Mr. Grey, of the English mission, should have 
been entirely unrelieved, and that the heroine should be 
burdened with the name of Virginia Bayswater, but it is 
evidence of the general excellence of the book that an inter- 
ruption of the narrative at its very climax, by the devotion 
of a whole chapter to the position of the Mohammedans 
in China, gives no offence and causes no yawn. You get 


“duce that effect; or 
were they? It is all very perplexing. : 





“A Callow Chronicle of Frivolous Affairs” is the sub-. 
title which Mr. Warp Murr gives to When we are Rich 
(StanLey Pau); but this does not prevent the best chapter 
of his book being concerned with a tragedy ; and I am inclined 
to think that, although he has tried very hard to write 
merely a funny book, his guardian angel controlled his pen 
and compelled him to write something infinitely more 
engaging. To be young is to be rich—this is the gospel 
which he preaches ; and, although he has not disdained to 
bring to his aid a fat woman, a practical joker, a screeching 
parrot and a giggling landlady, I feel that lurking beneath 
| his obvious effort to provoke smiles is a real understanding 
‘of the pathos of life. I would not say that Mr. Muir's 
| practical joker is devoid of ingenuity, but all the same his 
novel would not escape mediocrity if it had to rely solely upon 
its humour. Those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
Bohemian life in London will find, from When we are Rich, 
that its laughter is close akin to tears, and if they are 
depressed by the frequency with which Mr. Murr foozles 
his attempts to be amusing they will have also to ac- 
knowledge that he makes some fine recoveries. 





For all the ills of nature, occ. or chronic, 








Take Printer’s Pie, the universal tonic. 














